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the same which has been observed at so many other points, from 
Behring's Straits to Point Turnagain, I have myself no doubt, 
being persuaded of this chiefly by the drift-wood, evidently pro- 
ceeding from the Mackenzie, which I found on this shore. But as 
the Society, in the present paper, looks to me, I am persuaded, 
rather for facts than reasoning, I forbear from entering on the 
wide field of speculation which the subject affords. 

The Esquimaux whom we met near this part of the coast dif- 
fered but little from those I had previously seen. They were 
somewhat more regularly and liberally tatooed than the people 
near the Mackenzie ; and the beards of the men were more ample, 
not unaccompanied in some cases with a degree of baldness, 
which by apparently enlarging the forehead improved the physiog- 
nomy. The loss of poor Augustus, however, deprived us of an in- 
terpreter ; and our intercourse with them was consequently brief 
and unsatisfactory, marked on our side by a show of confidence 
which we did not altogether feel, and on theirs by a distrust which 
they were at little pains to conceal. 



II. — Account of the Rivers Amazon and Negro, from recent 
Observations. Communicated by Lieutenant Smyth, R. N. 
Read 14th December, 1835. 

The general course of the Maranon, or River Amazon, is tole- 
rably well laid down in our modern maps ; but the situations as- 
signed to the towns on the upper part of it want correction, 
towards which I hope 1 have some means of contributing, from 
observations made in the course of a recent journey from Lima to 
Para, which was undertaken with the hope of ascertaining that, 
from the port of Mayro, on the Pachitea, that river might be found 
navigable to its junction with the Ucayali, — and that, by means of 
the latter and the Maranon, or River Amazon, a good communi- 
cation might be found to exist between Peru and the Atlantic 
Ocean. A new and increased interest would thus be given to the 
greatest river in the world, which receives into its bed near twenty 
tributary streams, each of which is also a mighty river. The 
object of this journey, it is true> was not attained, for reasons 
which will be laid before the public ; but it is not necessary here 
to detail them; suffice it merely to say, that we were unable to 
accomplish the land journey to Mayro. 

The general error of the maps is in assigning to the rivers Hu- 
allaga and Ucayali, and to all the towns on the upper part of the 
Maraiion, a position too far to the eastward, in some instances 
even exceeding a degree ; for the astronomical observations that 
we made came in all cases so near to our dead reckoning, that I 
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cannot help flattering myself that in the positions we have laid 
down we have been tolerably accurate. 

The course of our navigation was down the Huallaga from 
Casapi, which is about forty miles from Huanuco, to the mouth 
of the Chipurana ; up that stream and the Yanayacu as high as 
canoes could go ; then across the intervening part of the Pampa 
del Sacramento to Santa Catalina ; and down the stream which 
bears that name to the Ucayali, a little below Sarayacu. After 
spending some time at the latter place, we proceeded dow r n the 
Ucayali into the Maranon, and by the latter to Para. 

The main stream, from its source as far as Tabatinga, on the 
frontier of the Brazilian territory, is called the Maranon ; thence to 
the mouth of the Rio Negro, it has the name of Solimoes or Soli- 
mao; and from the Rio Negro to its mouth it is called the Ama- 
zona. The rate of the current we found pretty uniform throughout 
its whole course, being about three and a half miles in an hour. 
Our journey was, however, made during the rainy season, when 
the river was high, and in many places had overflowed its banks 
into the interminable forest by which it is bordered. We under- 
stood that in the dry season it is Jess rapid. We observed that 
the wind was always in a direction exactly contrary to that of the 
stream, notwithstanding its windings ; and the same was the case 
on the Ucayali and Huallaga. We were told also that when the 
Maranon is at its lowest, the wind is stronger than when the 
water is high. The only exception to this contrariety of wind 
and stream is when one of those hurricane squalls come on which 
are so frequent in January, February, and March, on this river, 
and which we then experienced almost daily ; they are always 
attended with thunder and lightning, and come from all quarters 
with an appalling fury. They last, however, but a short time, and 
as soon as their rage is spent, the wind resumes its wonted course. 

The rising of the Maranon seems to be entirely caused by the 
rains, which produce a difference in its level in some parts of full 
forty feet 9 as we ascertained at Egas, a few leagues above the 
mouth of the Teffe, by sounding at a point where we were assured 
the dry land appeared when the stream was low. The error in the 
latest and best map I had seen, when on the river, that published 
by Mr. J. Arrowsmith in 1832, is greatest at the most westerly 
point. on the Maranon at which we had an opportunity of taking 
an observation, viz., near Nauta, which is placed one degree and 
nine miles too far east; thence the positions of all the towns are 
from half a degree to a degree too much east, till we reached 
Coari, where, according to my calculation, the map was right ; 
and thence to Barra the error is the other way, for I place this 
town forty-four miles farther east than its position as given in the 
map, as may be seen from the following table : — 
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Position according to our Calculation. Position according to the Map. 
Nauta .... Lat. 4° 29' S., Long. 73° 57' W. Lat. 4° 27' S., Long. 72° 48' W. 

Loreto 3 46 70 37 3 52 69 50 

Tabatinga . . . . 4 19 70 17 4 15 69 24 

San Pablo ... . 3 26 69 10 3 40 68 40 

River Jutay ... 2 43 67 8 2 40 66 40 

Fonteboa 2 30 65 24 2 35 66 15 

R. Jurua 2 33 65 2 40 65 40 

Ega 3 18 64 3 18 65 

Coari 4 1 62 45 3 55 62 50 

Barra 3 8 59 16 3 10 60 

We endeavoured to collect during our passage down the Maranon 
all the information that we could respecting the course and qua- 
lities of the several great streams whose waters are absorbed by this 
immense river; but our opportunities were not so numerous as 
could be wished of procuring accounts that could be relied on. 1 
satisfied myself, however, from a great deal of conversation with 
Padre Plaza, the missionary priest at Sarayacu, who has lived 
there upwards of thirty years, and several times navigated high up 
the Ucayali, that the Beni does not fail into that river, as it is 
represented to do in the map above alluded to. Padre Plaza 
was of opinion, from the accounts he had obtained from the 
Indians, that the Yavari was in reality the lower part of the Beni; 
but I also satisfied myself, from an intelligent Portuguese resident 
at San Pablo, who had been up the Yavari, that this could not 
be the case : for at no great distance from its mouth the Yavari 
was said by him to divide into several small streams, and to be no 
farther navigable, my informant having himself ascended it to 
this point. 

At Egas, on the Teffe, I learnt that that river, which makes a 
considerable figure on the maps, was not navigable for more than 
a day's journey from that town. This information was furnished 
by several Indians who worked in the cocoa plantations on the 
banks of the river. 

Of the Purus we could get no other intelligence, than that it was 
a very great river, which four great mouths by which it rolls its 
waters into the Maranon sufficiently prove : the largest of them, is 
nearly a mile and a half broad, and we could get no bottom with 
a line of twenty fathoms. 

Had not all the recently published accounts of the Beni made 
that river fall into the Madeira, I should have been inclined to 
surmise its being the same with the Purus : at all events of the 
unexplored streams that fall into the Maranon, this appears to 
me to be by far the most deserving of attention, and to be that 
which affords the most promising prospect of a communication 
with Bolivia. 

The Tapajos, which falls into the Amazon at Santarem, is 
regularly navigated to the foot of the Sierra Pary, or Diamantino, 
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from which the river Preto flows into it ; and from the point 
where the Preto ceases to be navigable, to that on the other side 
of the Sierra, where the Cuyaba is navigated, is a distance of only 
eighteen miles, — the latter falling into the Paraguay, so that, 
with this short interval, there is a communication by water from 
the Amazon to the river Plate. The benefits that might be 
derived to the countries lying on either side of the Maranon by 
the establishment of steam navigation upon that river are beyond 
all calculation ; for no country upon the face of the globe affords 
such access by water, to almost all parts of it, as the immense 
tracts which lie on both sides of the Maranon, of which my own 
observation has satisfied me. The river itself, to the mouth of 
the Ucayali, and the latter as high as Sarayacu, are navigable for 
vessels of large draught. 

While I was at Barra I had an opportunity of procuring a 
manuscript account of the country, more particularly that in 
the neighbourhood of the Rio N egro, composed by Padre Andre 
Fernandes de Sousa, a Portuguese priest, who resided for many 
years at Barra, and travelled a great deal in the country ; his cha- 
racter, I found, stood very high as an intelligent and able man. 
The manuscript seems to have been intended either to be pre- 
sented to the Emperor of Brazil, or to have been published and 
dedicated to him. The narrator supposes himself to be ascending 
the river, and one of his chief objects appears to have been to 
represent to his Majesty the oppression of the Indians by the 
Portuguese governors, and the injury which the country sus- 
tained from it. The following is a translation of what it contains 
respecting the geography of the Rio Negro :- — 

" The breadth of this river at the mouth is not great. Leaving 
the Solimab on the left, the Rio Negro is entered on the right in 
3° 9' S. latitude, with a direction from the east to the west almost 
parallel with the Solimab. At its entrance it is scarcely a mile 
and half broad, but after ascending a distance of ten or twelve 
leagues, it increases to near nine miles ; this breadth being chiefly 
where the islands called Anavilhanas begin. Its waters are dark ; 
and its banks a dry soil, on which there are many farms and pro- 
fitable establishments. Two leagues from its entrance is the 
town called Barra do Rio Negro, formerly belonging to the parish 
of Serpa, but since the removal of the archives by the Governor 
Gama from Barcellos, it has become the chief town on the Rio 
Negro. It is situated on the north bank on high ground, but can 
never become a very populous town, because the land is broken 
and hilly, and when the river is full is much divided by water ; 
nevertheless, it has many buildings, and among them twenty or 
more, including the imperial edifices, covered with tiles. The 
church, which is small for the population, which exceeds 8000, is 
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named the Mystery of the Immaculate Conception of our Lady. 
The inhabitants live by cultivating tobacco, making turtle oil, 
salting fish, and growing coffee, cocoa, and other plants. A 
league above Barra, on the north bank, is the small river 
Taroma. At its mouth is the plantation of the Ex- Governor 
Jose Joachim Victorio, in forming which he removed all the po- 
pulation, and obliged 400 or 500 Indians, of both sexes, to work 
on it with no other payment than a very slender subsistence, which 
was a principal cause of the desertion of the Indians, and the ruin 
of commerce and agriculture for ten years ; — of agriculture, be- 
cause the people were obliged to abandon their plantations, and 
of commerce, because the canoes, deprived of their crews, re- 
mained stationary for months together in the port of Barra, sink- 
ing with their cargoes on board, as literally happened to one 
belonging to Don John Custodia, an inhabitant of Olivenca. 

" Eleven leagues above Taroma are the islands which are 
called Anavilhanas, derived from the name of the river Anaviana, 
which is on the north shore of the Negro, and by the cor- 
ruption of the word called Anavilhanas, which means a confu- 
sion of islands. Among these, in a north-west direction, is the 
main channel, on which, having ascended fifteen leagues,, is a place 
called the Ponta de Pedras, (or rocky point,) called by the natives 
Igrejinhas, situated four miles short of Airao. The rocks here 
form corridors and chambers ; the roof is of broad and flat free- 
stone, and the bottom is white sand. When the river is high, all 
is under water ; but when low, the view is very pretty. 

u Aiiao is situated on the south side of the river, on good 
ground ; its population amounts to about 500. The buildings 
are chiefly thatched, as is the church, called San Elias, The 
sacred ornaments are in good condition, although they are old. 
The residence of the priest is at Barra. The inhabitants gain a 
livelihood by growing and cultivating coffee and other plants. In 
1795 this place was attacked by the infidel Indians called Aruajuis, 
who inhabit the rivers on the frontier, when they surprised and 
killed two white men. The government sent a force to punish 
these Indians ; but it was unable to find them, as they secreted 
themselves in the forests. 

" On the north bank, and opposite Airao, are the mouths of the 
rivers Aiurim Canumau and Mapenuaii. Their waters are dark- 
coloured, and their banks are inhabited by the above tribe, called 
Aruajuis. The countries on these rivers abound in wax, pao- 
cravo, or nail-wood, and plenty of fine-grained w ? ood for building. 
Twelve leagues above Airao is the town of Moira, on the south 
bank ; it is situated near a large stone quarry formerly called Pe- 
dreira. It is one of the best towns on the Rio Negro. The 
church and some of the houses are covered with tiles ; the former 
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bears the title of Santa Ritta. This place is inhabited by many 
white people as well as Indians, and the population is 1500. The 
produce is coffee, cotton, farinha, tapioca, and dyes. 

" Between Airab and Moira are the mouths of the rivers Jau and 
Uinini, the former a little above Airab, and the latter a little 
below Moira. When the Uinini is full, it has a communication 
through the lake Atinieni with the Cuidaja : these rivers are also 
of clear water. Opposite, and on the north side, is the River Jau- 
&piri, whose water is also discoloured. This river flows from the 
mountains called Guiana, and its banks are also inhabited by 
the Aruajuis ; abundance of nail-wood grows there. Eight 
leagues from Moira, on the south bank, is a place called Car- 
voeiro ; its population is 700, who live by the cultivation of cotton 
and making farinha. The buildings are thatched as well as those 
of Pedroeiro and San Alberto ; there has been no priest for many 
years, but the duty is occasionally performed by one from Moira. 

" On the north bank, and opposite Carvoeiro, is the mouth of 
the large river called Branco, because its waters are white; it is 
divided into four mouths by islands. This river is very similar to 
the Amazon ; it abounds with fish. Many lakes communicate 
with it, and on the banks are quantities of wild cocoa. The 
rivers Itacutu, Emeueni, and Macoare are its greatest tributaries, 
and render it navigable almost close to the fortress of San Joa- 
chim. By the Itacutu, which receives the waters of the Surumti, 
the Indians formerly communicated with the Dutch at Surinam, 
crossing by a short day's journey the isthmus which separates the 
Itacutu from the upper part of the Ripanuni, which unites with 
the Esequibo. By this route Colonel Barata went to Surinam 
with despatches in the year 1793. Forty leagues from the mouth 
of the Itacutu are the falls, which render the navigation difficult, 
even for canoes ; and from thence to the fortress of San Joaquim, 
there is a like distance. This fortress was built in 1778, in op- 
position to the Spaniards, who claimed the sovereignty over the 
upper part of this river, as they did over the upper parts of the 
Amazon and Rio Negro, and who had constructed a fort, called 
Santa Rosa, on the Rio Branco, fifteen days' journey above San 
Joaquim. 

" Besides these two rivers, Itacutu and Surumti, there are also 
the small rivers Catirimani, Uenini, Uanaua, Cauame, Porimi, 
Guiuitau, and Majui, which contribute their waters to the Rio 
Negro, their sources being in the high mountains whence they 
flow. These mountains are in some places very precipitous and 
inaccessible, but with level summits, which are inhabited by wild 
Indians ; these summits are watered by the above-mentioned 
rivers, and the soil is exceedingly good. The mountain called 
Caraoma, which is near the River Guiuitad, is the most remark- 
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able for its height and extent of circumference, which is supposed 
to be a league and a half. The Indians inhabiting the neighbour- 
hood say that there is a lake at the top, from which the river 
flows, and that the trees and herbs are of the same kind as on the 
banks of the River Branco. The fish of this lake are also of the 
same description— such as manatee, pirarucu, turtle, and many 
other kinds which are known to abound in the Amazon. 

" Up to tins period no mineralogist has ever visited the shores of 
the River Branco. A few specimens are known, such as Mala- 
caxetas,'' (the translation of which word I do not know,) " white 
and yellow chrystals, and other descriptions of stones, which serve 
the Indians as flints for striking fire ; and there is also a mineral salt. 
Doctors Spix and Martius did not ascend it, but passed its mouth 
on their journey to Barcellos. 

" The nations dwelling: near the Rio Branco are in number fif- 
teen, viz., Uapixana, Paravi&na, Sapard, Uatarai, Paracoana, Caix- 
ana, Macuxi, Uayca, Porocoto, Atanayru, Uayuru, Tapicari, Cha- 
perti, Atyai, and Caripuna. Of these, some inhabit the mountains, 
others the plains, and the rest the banks of the rivers. They all 
cultivate the madioca, communicating and bartering chiefly with 
the Dutch. They have muskets and other European articles, which 
they obtain by commerce. The Caripunas are at enmity with all 
the rest of the tribes, and seize aud sell them to the Dutch in 
exchange for merchandise. There were other towns on this river 
besides the fortress of San Joaquim,, viz., Santa Maria Nova, 
Carmo, Santa Maria Velha, San Filippe, Conceicao, and the 
before-mentioned Spanish fort of Santa Rosa. At present Carmo 
and Santa Maria Nova only are inhabited ; the others were de- 
serted in 1788 by order of the Governor, Manoel de Gama, in 
consequence of the inhabitants having attempted the lives of the 
soldiers who resided among them. He ordered the inhabitants 
to remove to the towns of Villa Nova, Alvellos, and the upper 
part of the Rio Negro. In San Joaquim there are some pieces 
of artillery, and almost always an inferior officer. In 1793, when 
Brigadier Manoel de Gama drove the Spaniards from Ega, where 
they had resided for thirteen years, he sent them to the Rio 
Branco, where they established themselves. He also transported 
from the Spanish territory some cattle,, and commenced farming 
in the king's name on the left bank of the river, opposite the 
fort of San Joaquim. At the same time, two other farms were 
commenced, and in a few years they brought together an im- 
mense population, though contrary to the speculations of various 
persons, who threw what impediments they could against them. 
In the meanwhile there were no cattle throve better, and the 
Rio Branco increased rapidly in population and industry. The 
imperial farm succeeded thus admirably during the time of Manoel 

vol. vi. c 
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de Gama, but after his death his successors neglected it, and the 
cattle, although increased in numbers,, became dispersed over the 
immense and fertile plains, and, being without herdsmen, fell an 
easy prey to the ounce, which has in consequence multiplied 
greatly: the Indians say that the Dutch also killed great quan- 
tities for salting. It was always considered a happy day at Bar- 
cellos when a canoe arrived from Evora, as one came every three 
months loaded with salt beef, hides, tallow, and cheeses, which, 
being very cheap, were an advantage to all. 

" Returning to the Rio Negro, seventeen leagues from Carvoeiro, 
is the place called Poiares, situated on high level ground, and with 
a pleasant appearance. Its church and houses are all thatched ; 
the population amounts to 300. Between Carvoeiro and Poiares 
are the small rivers Caburi, and on the north bank Uampuxi, 
Uaniba, and Cuaru, where the inhabitants have their chief coffee 
plantations and other establishments. From Poiares, on the south 
side, and distant seven leagues, is the town of Barcellos. In the 
year 1816 the captaincy of the Rio Negro was removed from Bar- 
cellos to Barra, and a number of the imperial buildings were de- 
stroyed, leaving only the palace, church, and magazine. The 
town is in a most ruinous state ; windows, doors, tiles, tables, &c. 
lie in heaps; the extensive streets are also filled with hills of ants, 
which are called Igaubas, and are very annoying, entering the 
houses by night. The population is reckoned at 500. Padre 
Sousa considers the removal of the seat of government from Bar- 
cellos to Barra as beneficial to commerce, and intimates that the 
town of Villa Nova da Raynha ought to be the capital of the 
captaincy of the Rio Negro, as it is the boundary line, and very 
convenient for commerce. 

" Between Poiares and Barcellos, and tw-o leagues below the 
latter, on the south bank, is the small river Uatanari ; and on the 
north side the rivers Uirauau, Zamuru-nau, and opposite Barcellos, 
Buibui. At the distance of sixteen leagues from Barcellos is the 
town of Moreira, with a population of 60 to 70. Between these 
two places, on the south bank, are the mouths of the rivers (of 
middling size) Baruri and Guiuni, communicating with the Ju- 
pur& by the small rivers Aratai and Guemeu&ri. On the north 
bank is the river Araca, on the eastern bank of which is another, 
called Demeueni; the former of dark-coloured, and the latter 
white water. It was on these large and small rivers that the in- 
habitants of Moreira began to form their establishments, when the 
change of the seat of government took place, and compelled them 
to abandon them. Seventeen leagues above Moreira is the town 01 
Thomar, on the south bank, on a healthy and level spot; its popu- 
lation is 1500. Continuing along the south bank, between Moreira 
and Thomar is the mouth of the river Uarird ; and on the op- 
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posite bank to Thomar is the river Padaulri, of muddy water, on 
the eastern bank of which is the mouth of the River Uexie-miri. 
The Padaulri communicates with the River Orinoco by the River 
Umaoga, near the place where the Guxiquiari (Casiquiari) leaves 
that river. The Umaoca and Padaulri do not unite, there being 
a land journey of half a day between them. Three leagues above 
Thomar, on the south bank, is the town of Lamalonga, with a 
population of 140; the inhabitants live by the cultivation of coffee 
and indigo and making farinha. Opposite this place is the small 
river Anhori, which communicates with the canal called Uatauri. 
On the south bank are the rivers Chibaru and Maba\ 

" Seventeen leagues from Lamalonga is San Isabel, situated on 
the north bank. This town has a population of 600; the inha- 
bitants cultivate coffee, indigo, French beans, and other plants. 
Between San Isabel and Lamalonga, on the same bank, is Yaia ; 
and on the south bank are the rivers Eurubaxi, Unuixi, and 
Uayuana, all of dark-coloured water, and abounding in fish and 
turtle. The mouths of these rivers are narrow, but their courses 
are long, with many lakes and channels, which communicate 
with the River Jupura. Ten leagues above San Isabel is the 
small village of Boavista, situated on a pleasant spot on the south 
bank. Its inhabitants belong to the parish of San Gabriel. For- 
merly this parish had a population amounting to 3020, almost all 
Indians ; at present it has not a third part of that number, the 
Indians being dispersed to different villages, where they cultivate 
the same articles of commerce as is before mentioned. 

u Four leagues from Boavista, on the north bank, is the village 
of Castanheiro-novo, and in the interval on the same bank are 
the rivers Marauia, Quabu, and Abuara, all of white water, and 
emptying themselves into the Rio Negro : the produce of their 
banks is chiefly cocoa and sarsaparilla. Also on the north bank, 
and four leagues above Castanheiro-novo, is the river Cababuri, 
which communicates with the Guxiquiari, by the river Umarinaui, 
and thus with the Great Orinoco. The waters of the Cababuri 
are muddy, but abound in fish, and the banks with game ; there 
is also an annoying insect, called pium. Opposite, or a little 
above the Cababuri, is the village of Macarabe ; it is on the 
south bank, and has a small population. It is here necessary to 
take an experienced pilot, as the river is full of violent rapids and 
falls. Eight leagues above Macarabe, on the north bank, is the 
village of San Jose : the population of this place is a tribe of 800 
or 900. From hence, four leagues farther, is the town of Cas- 
tanheiro-velho, and opposite, on the south bank, was the village of 
Camunde, which does not now exist. From hence, eight leagues 
farther, is the small village of San Pedro. Between Camunde 
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and San Pedro are the rivers Marie and Curicuriau, distant from 
each other five leagues. These two rivers are inhabited by the 
tribe Macfi. These people are wandering, and have no fixed 
dwelling; they live by hunting, fishing, and the wild productions 
of the forests. On the western bank of the Curicuriau is a 
channel, which comes from the south bank of the Vaupe, and is 
called Inebfi. Eight leagues from San Pedro is the small village 
of Camanau, where there are some frightful rapids to be passed, 
in order to reach San Gabriel, which is distant four leagues. The 
river here is very dangerous owing to the falls and rapids, and it 
often occurs that canoes are wrecked among them. The bad 
passes are called Sal to do Viado Cujubim, Hurnas, and Poredab. 
The falls of San Gabriel are rarely navigable. When the river is 
high, the canoes are drawn by land ; but when low, with great 
difficulty they can pass. The fortress of San Gabriel, on the 
north bank, is on an elevated and extensive plain, and in the 
latitude of 36' south. The population of San Gabriel and the 
neighbouring villages amounts to 1200. There is a church with 
a thatched roof. The river here is full of rocks, rapids, and falls. 
Close above San Gabriel is the village called San Miguel, and 
four leagues farther is that of Santa Barbara ; the former with a 
population of 300, and the latter with 700. Ten leagues above 
San Gabriel is the great and rich river Vaupe, of white water; it 
falls into the Rio Negro on the south side. Its course is from 
the west, and parallel to the rivers Negro, Icana, and Xie' ; it 
takes its rise in the Serra do Novo Rei, in Granada. The 
Indians, however, assert that the Vaupe is the branch of a large 
river which runs to the east towards the North Atlantic, and which 
is supposed to be the river the Indians call Auiyari (in Delaro- 
chette's map, Guaviari), not only on account of its course, but 
because there is a canal which leaves the Auiyari and flows into 
the Vaupe\ The river Auiyari is either the principal stream, or a 
tributary to the Orinoco, and from its junction it is necessary to 
ascend the latter stream to gain the canal of the Guxiquiari, 
which, as before said, communicates with the Rio Negro, so that 
by means of the Guxiquiari there is a water communication from 
the Rio Negro to the Auiyari, to which the Portuguese went (at 
the time when the purchase of wild Indians was permitted) by 
the rivers Tiniuini and Yaitd, which flow into the north bank of 
the Negro above the Guxiquiari; passing from Tiniuini and 
YaM to the Atacau, which empties itself to the east of the 
Yatauapu, and the latter to the west of the Inirida, which flows 
into the Auiyari. At the mouth of the river Vaupe is the town of 
San Joaquim Coane. Its inhabitants are of the tribe Coeuana, 
and it is the last place belonging to the parish of San Gabriel. 
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Twenty-five leagues above San Joaquim, and on the south bank of 
the Vaupe, is the river Tiquie ; on the north bank, lower down, 
is the small stream Macui. The Tiquie communicates with the 
river Apapuri, which falls into the Jupura. When this river is 
full, this passage can be made in a middling-sized canoe ; but 
when empty or low, a short distance must be travelled by land. 
There are found in the Tiquie metallic stones, which produce 
excellent silver. Three days up the Vaupe this river is only 
passable at very great risk, being full of falls and rapids. There 
formerly existed a small town above the rapids, but from the 
difficulty of reaching it by the river it was removed below the 
danger, where it now is. 

6( The tribes that inhabit this great river are in number ten or 
more, under the names of Tarianos, Vaupe, Coeuana, Guereruri, 
Uanana, Cabeuana, Berenau, Mamanga, Panenua, Tucana, and 
others. [Padre Sousa was among die Tarianas, and baptized 
many hundreds of them. He describes them as wearing gold 
ornaments in their ears ; and when asked whence they were got, 
he was informed that they were bought from the tribe called 
Panenoa, which inhabits the sources of the Vaupe. The tribes 
of this river are more remarkable for industry than any others 
on the Rio Negro. They are not cannibals; they perforate 
the lower lip and ears, the lobes of the latter hanging down to 
their shoulders, through which they put pieces of wood ; they 
also wear, suspended to the breast, round stones of the colour of 
milk, and of a cylindrical form, two inches in length, and half- 
an-inch in diameter. The different ranks of these Indians are 
known by the length of these ornaments, the longest being worn 
by the chiefs and nobles.] 

" The falls of the Vaupe extend about two leagues, and the river 
Capuri joins it above them, on the south side, into which latter 
falls the Cauedea*. By the Capuri there is a communication with 
the Jupura. At the mouth of the Vaupe the falls of the Rio 
Negro terminate. One league from thence is the small town of 
Santa Anna, situated on the north bank, which now belongs to 
the parish of Marabitanas. Seven leagues farther is the river 
Igana, on the south bank. The course of this river is long, and 
runs from west to east parallel to the Vaupe and Xie ; its banks 
are inhabited by the nations Banina/fumayari, Turimari, Deelna, 
Puetana, and Erequena. The Erequena tribe are cannibals; they 
are warlike, and wear their ears long like the Tarianas. 

" From the mouth of the Ic^ana, at two leagues distance, is the 
small town of San Filippe, situated on the west bank, also be- 
longing to Marabitanas; two leagues farther is that of Nuestra 
Senhora da Guia; and eight leagues farther is that of San Irab 
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Baptista de Mabe, on the east bank. Four leagues above 
Mabe the river Xie falls into the Rio Negro, on the west bank. 
Its course is parallel to the Ic,ana, between which two rivers is the 
great mountainous ridge called Serra de Tunui. Nine leagues 
above Xie is the fortress of Marabitanas, situated on the south 
bank, and about a degree north of the equator. This fort is the 
frontier of the Portuguese possessions, and the last parish on the 
Rio Negro of the bishopric of Para. The population of this 
place, with Malie and San Filippe, is 500. 

" All the river above Marabitanas belongs to the Spaniards, and 
their fort of San Fernando is fifteen leagues distance. It has four 
pieces of cannon of small calibre. On the same side, and near 
San Fernando, is the town of San Carlos, where the governor 
resides. 

" The produce of the Rio Negro, for the year 1813, amounted 

to— 

5,045 arrobas of tobacco, 



3,512 ditto 


sarsaparilla. 


5,936 ditto 


coffee. 


1,948 ditto 


cravofino. 


1,800 ditto 


cacae. 


10,425 ditto 


fish. 


8,034 pots of 


manteiga, or turtle oil. 


11 ditto 


mixira. 


17 ditto 


balsam capaiba. 


733 inches of piac^ba. 


10 arrobas of aniel (indigo). 


350 ditto 


quin# (bark). 


18 ditto 


wax. 


128 ditto 


estupa de terra. 


5 ditto 


carajuru. 


166 ditto 


castanhas. 


190 ditto 


cotton. 


120 hammock 


:s. 


The whole amounting to the value of 170,959,200 reis. 



The following table shows the time required for a vessel or 
canoe of £2 tons, to ascend the river from Para to Tabatinga : — 
Amazona. Dry Season. Rainy Season. 





Days. 


Days. 


Para to Breves 


H 


5 


Breves to Gurupa 


5 


8 


Gurupa to Santarem 


3 


18 


Santarem to Obidos 


2 


6 


Obidos to Villa Nova da Raynha 


3 


8 


Villa Nova to Serpa 


6 


JO 


Serpa to Barra do Rio Negro . . 


5 


9 
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L'na/vAoL by J.X- cMaJka* 



Dry Season. 


Rainy Season. 


Days. 


Days. 


25± 


64 


20 


30 


.. 8 


13 


1 


2 


. . 10 


16 


10 


IS 


7 


16 


. . 12 


20 


9Si 


179 
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SoLIMOES. 

Carried forward 
Barra to Quari 
Quari to Ega 
Ega to Caissara 
Caissara to Fonteboa 
Fonteboa to San Antonio 
River Jca or San Antonio to San Pablo 
San Paulo to Tabatinga 



In the Amazona (or from Barra to the Rio Negro) the ventos 
geraes (or general winds) begin the end of July and end in De- 
cember. In the Solimoes they begin earlier, about June, and 
continue till the month of December. These winds blow strong 
during the day and always against the current of the river. 

The mode of navigation up the river is that of keeping close to 
either bank, where the current is less rapid. The vessels are some- 
what of a schooner rig, but with large square sails for running 
before the wind ; besides the sails they use occasionally oars^ and 
when short-handed warp up by the banks of the river. A canoe 
of £0 tons requires a crew of 14 Indians including the captain. 
Descending the river they rarely use their sails, and seldom do 
more than allow the vessel to drift with the stream. 

The towns, missions, and hamlets in the province are as 
follows : — 

Towns— Silvao 1800 souls, Serpa S00, Barba 1000, Moira 1500, 
Barullos 500, Thomar 500, Ega 2200, Olivenca 1800, Barra 8000. 
Missions — Villa Nova da Raynha 1700, Maues 1500, Canoma 1800. 
Hamlets— Airao 500, Carvoairo 700, S. Joaquim do Rio Branco 700, 
Poiarez 300, Moreira 65, Lamalonga 140, S. Izabel 600, S. Gabriel 
1200, Marabitanas 500, Alvellos 160, Nugueira 1200, Alvarano 500, 
Immaripi 300, S. Joao do Principe 350, Fonteboa 1100, Castro de 
Avelano 500, Tabatinga 400, S. Joao do Crato 400. Total popula- 
tion 32,710. 



III. — On the Maritime Communications of India, as carried on 
by the Natives, particularly from Kutch, at the Mouth of the 
Indus, By Lieutenant Alexander Burnes, Member of the 
Royal Geographical Society of London. Communicated by 
the Branch Society of Bombay. Read 11th January, 1835. 

In the whole scope of history, lio subject appears to have excited 
more attention than the commercial and overland intercourse 
which is known to have existed, if* ancient times, between India 
and the nations westward of it. The routes of the caravans have 
been sketched with care, the goods which they carried have been 



